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No extract can give full justice to this important treatise, with its 
numerous results entirely new to science. Ethnographers have to 
study it themselves and ponder over it. It is entitled " Die Ein- 
teilung und Verbreitung der Volkerstamme Brasiliens nach dem 
gegenwartigen Stande unsrer Kenntnisse. Von Dr. Paul Ehren- 
reich." Dr. A. Petermann's Mitteilungen, 1891, pp. 81-90 and 
1 14-123, with colored ethnographic map. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ninth International Congress of Americanists. — This con- 
gress will be held in the convent of Santa Maria de la Rabida, prov- 
ince of Huelva, from the seventh to the eleventh of October of the 
current year, under the protectorate of King Alphonso XIII of Spain, 
at the close of the congress of Orientalists, to take place in Alcazar 
de Seville. 

Great interest will attach to this congress of Americanists on ac- 
count of the fourth centennial of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. The subjects to be discussed are under the following heads : 
History, geography, archeology, anthropology, ethnology, lin- 
guistics, and paleography. 

I. — History and Geography. 

1. The origin of the name America. 

2. The history of the voyages of Columbus and his discovery of 
the New World. 

3 and 4. The influence of the arrival of Europeans upon the tribal 
organizations, social and political, of the North American Indians, 

5. Density of the aboriginal population. 

6. The law of diminution among indigenous populations. 

7. Do the latest discoveries at Ancon and elsewhere point to the 
existence of a race distinct from the Indians ? 

8. The recently found cartographic documents relative to the dis- 
covery of America. 

9. Chronology and geography of the periods of American history. 

10. Aboriginal materia medica. 

11. Aboriginal money and the mechanism of exchange. 

12. The Portuguese expedition authorized by King Alphonso V 
and John II. 
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13. The existence of the El Dorado. 

14. Communication among aboriginal peoples before the dis- 
covery. 

15. Military organizations of the American aborigines. 

16. Influence of the discovery on geographical science. 

II. — Archeology. 

1. Any new analogy between pre-Columbian -American civiliza- 
tions and those of Asia. 

2. Most recent discoveries concerning the mound -builders of 
North America. 

3. What ancient people in the Isthmus of Panama left the ceramic 
collections now deposited in Yale college and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

4. What relationship between different kinds of pottery in America. 

5. Evidences of the use of iron by the aborigines in America be- 
fore the sixteenth century. 

III. — Anthropology and Ethnology. 

1. New discoveries with reference to the quaternary race in 
America. 

2. The first immigration of foreign races in America of which we 
have any knowledge. 

3. Are there any indications that the American Indians, espe- 
cially those of the northwest coast, are related to the Asiatic people ? 

4. Character and geographic distribution of picture-writing. 

5. Distribution and territorial possessions of the tribes and stocks 
of aboriginal peoples. 

6. Inhabitants of Patagonia compared with other peoples. 

7. What indigenous peoples of America present organic forma- 
tions ? 

8. The Carib race. 

IV. — Language and Paleography. 

1. Linguistic families of the Amazon and the Orinoco. 

2. Difference between the coast and mountain languages of Peru. 

3. Do the Quichua and the Aymara languages belong to the same 
family ? 

4. Do the idioms of the west coast of America present any gram- 
matical affinities with the Polynesian languages ? 
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5. Are the composition of words by encapsulation and the incor- 
poration of the personal pronoun common processes in the majority 
of American languages? 

6. Origin and terminations of the plural in the Nahuatl and con- 
generic idioms. 

7. A chart of Indian hieroglyphics. 

8. Indigenous languages of Mexico. 

9. New researches in the indigenous languages of Central Amer- 
ica, their affinity with those of Mexico and South America, and their 
geographic distribution. 



Iroquois Game of La Crosse. — The Canadian Iroquois, like the 
New York Iroquois, have lost most of their customs and usages, and 
much even of what remains is warped and disfigured by contact with 
transatlantic manners and cast of thought. 

The modern la crosse, as played by the so-called teams, is an 
adaptation of the ancient, perhaps proethnic, mode of playing the 
game by the Iroquois and northern tribes generally. In its primi- 
tive form the game was played by two parties of paired players of 
equal numbers, who were provided with the netted ball-clubs to be 
found in collections of Iroquois antiquities. 

The network on the common Iroquois club was not drawn taut, 
but it was sufficiently taut to enable the player to throw the ball to 
a very great distance — a successful throw carrying the ball about 
twenty rods — and yet the netting was loose enough to enable a skill- 
ful player oftentimes to carry the ball through a crowd of opposing 
players. On the regulation club used in the modernized game, 
which is very seldom played by the Iroquois, the network is made 
very taut, so taut that the network emits a twang when it is picked 
by the fingers. 

The ground upon which the game was played was prepared for the 
purposes of ball-playing, leaping and vaulting, foot-racing, sparring, 
wrestling, etc. 

The goals or butts for the ball-game were marked by poles or 
stakes from ten to fifteen feet in length, two in number, driven in 
the ground from five to fifteen paces apart. The goal therefore was 
a square or quadrilateral space bounded on two sides by the two 
upright poles, on one side by the ground and on the other by a line 
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connecting either the extreme ends of the poles or two marked points 
on the poles at some agreed height from the ground. The goals 
were placed from forty to eighty rods apart, according to the number 
and skill of the players. 

Perrot, in his "Memoire sur les Sauvages," in speaking of the 
" Jeu de crosse," says, among other things, " the ball used in the 
game is of wood and, in figure, resembles a turkey egg. The butts 
of the game are marked in the open plain ; these butts face the east 
and the west, the south and the north. To win, one of the parties 
must cause the ball to pass, by pushing, beyond the butts which face 
the east and the west, and the other beyond those facing the south 
and the north." 

In order to make a point in the game it was necessary to throw 
or to carry the ball into the goal as described above. The number 
of points required to win was not fixed, but at the beginning of every 
game a certain number was decided upon by the two parties ; three 
points out of five was the usual number, but four out of seven, five 
out of nine, etc., were sometimes adopted. 

In the ancient form of the game the player was permitted to trip, 
throw, hold, and to run at full speed against any antagonist, result- 
ing in rough and fierce physical contests. This is what made the 
game so fascinating to a nation of warriors. Many hands and fingers 
were crushed ; arms, legs, bones, and noses broken ; joints dislocated ; 
heads split, and sometimes even a player was killed in these terrific 
struggles for the possession of the ball, in which oftentimes all the 
players join in one rolling throng, struggling strenuously for the 
mastery of the ball. 

The players to begin the game assemble on the ball-ground at a 
point midway between the goals or butts. The two parties are then 
divided into couples, every player being paired with one of the 
opposite party, those paired being, as nearly as possible, of equal 
skill, agility, strength, and fleetness of foot. One of the players is 
placed immediately in front of the goal defended by his side, and 
another in front of the opposite goal. These two are called the 
door-guards. It is their duty to guard the goals against an opposing 
player who may attempt to throw the ball through from a distance 
or to carry the ball into the goal on his club. These two are chosen 
rather for their skill and vigilance than for fleetness of foot. 

It was considered a great feat for a player to take the ball on his 
bat, elude his pursuers and opponents, outplay the door-guard, and 
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thus carry the ball into the goal, especially if he was able to walk 
into the goal. The side whose player did this would taunt the other 
side by saying, " It lay on the club when it entered." 

The game was opened by the two captains holding their clubs 
crossed in the form of a Maltese cross with the ball placed midway 
between the ends of the network on each club ; then by a steady 
push each captain endeavors to throw the ball in the direction of 
the goal to which his side must bear it. 

Like all other public games of the Iroquois, the ball-game was to 
the spectators a favorite opportunity for betting, and many would 
wager and lose all their possessions. 

The Iroquois prefer the ancient to the modem style of the game, 
for in the former they had a greater opportunity to exhibit their 
skill, strength, and fleetness of foot individually, whereas in the 
modernized form of the game, I believe, there is more /eam-p\ay. 

Previous to a matched game the players would go through a course 
of stringent fasting, bathing, and emetics. The latter were decoc- 
tions of the bark of spotted alder and red willow. 

The contending parties of ball-pliyers all carried some charm or 
talisman to insure their victory. Shamans were hired by individual 
players to exert their supernatural powers in their own behalf and 
for their side, and when a noted wizard openly espoused the cause 
of one of the parties the players of the other side felt to a certain 
extent disheartened. 

The game was played during spring, summer, and fall ; and 
formerly the players painted and adorned themselves in their most 
approved style. 

The game generally begins in the afternoon ; seldom, if ever, in 
the forenoon. It is usually followed by a dance at night, accom- 
panied by a feast. J. N. B. Hewitt. 



Migration of the Taos Indians. — A large number of Indian 
tribes of North America possess no traditions of early migrations 
performed by their own people, and when asked where they orig- 
inally came from they say : " We have always been here." Among 
these may be counted the Central Californians, the Kalapuyas and 
Chinooks of Oregon, the Yuchi of the Savannah river, and the In- 
dians on the lower Mississippi ; also many of the "oldest" Mexican 
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tribes. But other tribes, perhaps exceeding in number those believ- 
ing in an autochthonous origin, know of early displacements or 
migrations, either forced or voluntary, and of the direction taken 
in these journeys. Unfortunately all these traditions are so replete 
with mythic, legendary, and other impossible admixtures that great 
trouble is experienced in sifting out what is truly historic in these 
reports. 

Many of the western and eastern tribes allege that their fore- 
fathers lived underground and dug their way out to the surface. 
Others, like the Taos Indians of northern New Mexico, pretend that 
their ancestors dug their way as above, and then appeared on the 
sunlit surface through a lake in the Don Juan valley, same Territory. 
A tradition to this effect was obtained from the Roman Catholic 
priest at Taos in 1887. The Taos Indians say that about seven 
hundred years ago they appeared upon that lake, then dwelt for a 
time on its shores, and subsequently traveled southward. Fifty 
years after their "origination ' ' they arrived upon the Rio Colorado 
or Red river, in the northern section of Taos county. New Mexico, 
which flows through what is called the cafion of Rio Colorado, at a 
distance of ten to twelve miles from Taos pueblo. There they built 
a village of stones, and the ruins of it are still extant. They were 
attacked there by giants and forced in a southward direction. Of 
the battle which then occurred between the two parties the imperish- 
able tests are the blood-stained rocks * and the poisonous admixture 
of the water, for no fish can sustain life in it. Retiring before these 
enemies, the Taos Indians withdrew to the flat-topped hill above 
Taos, on the Rio Lucero, and built there another stone pueblo, of 
which the remnants are still to be seen, the walls resting in the 
ground to a depth of ten feet. There the giants set upon them 
again, and five hundred years ago they finally settled about one 
hundred yards above the pueblo Taos, staying there until the Span- 
iards conquered the country. When they fought the Taos and 
burnt their village, the Taos divided into three portions : One fled 
over the mountain ridge lying to the eastward, another retired down 
the Rio Grande valley to El Paso, on the Mexican border, whereas 
the third remained on the old spot and built the Indian pueblo of 
Taos where it stands now. All men of this third portion belonged 
to one clan only, that of the Kuwathla-unem. A. S. Gatschet. 

* The side ravines of the canon appear red through formations contain- 
ing cinnabar ores, and this gave origin to the legend. 



